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NOT IK SOCIETY. 

BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARK. 



As nation's become civilized, they naturally abrogate the 
cumbrous ceremonials with which barbarism impedes the machin- 
ery of government, and as individuals become cultured and intel- 
lectual, they throw off with spontaneous impatience the swad- 
dling bands of formal society. Every community now has a goodly 
number of these Social Dissenters — men and women who are " not 
in society/' and who are neither pained nor shamed by the fact, 
but rather avow it with the complaisance of clever people who 
have found out a fraud. 

These Social Dissenters are by no means from the unknown or 
unimportant classes. They are usually people of distinction, who 
live well, dress fashionably, pay their bills, are blameless in char- 
acter, courteous, hospitable, and with no taint of cynicism in their 
nature ; yet they " save themselves " from their fellows, and, with- 
out explanations or regrets, refuse to add one more to the hun- 
dreds of persons leading a life that has no attractions for them. 

If asked for the " why and wherefore " of their conduct they 
find reasons " plenty as blackberries. " They assert that " Society " 
fills life with imaginary duties ; that it permits no ideals, but levels 
all to the same plane ; giving no more regard to the brightest in- 
tellect than to the mental tag-rag who fringe its dinner-tables 
and drawing-rooms ; that it forces all the world into the circum- 
ference of a gibus-hat ; and yet, that its social joys are the real 
social penalties, and an invitation to a great many entertainment 
a far worse thing than to be excluded from all them. They ask 
why they should leave their own occupations and break through 
their own habits to accept the hours, the cooking, and the 
friends of others, when all conversation is frowned down by 
Society which is not so placidly commonplace as to be incapable 
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of offending any one's prejudices, likes, or dislikes ; where indeed 
conversation is on such a dead level that it is not necessary to 
talk at all, only to smile, utter interjections and appear to be 
amused. Besides these and many other minor counts, they finally 
declare Society's ethical judgments to be narrow, pharisaical, and 
often very unjust ; while it accepts constantly conventionalities, 
in the place of the most important realities. 

But as a rule there are few conditions in life which are not 
many-sided and capable of being defended on every side. And 
we must first notice that social secessionsts are expecting Society 
to be what Society never purposes or wishes to be, and that there- 
fore they might as justly complain that a man is a hedger or 
ditcher when he might be a poet or a preacher. Society never 
yet set itself to be good or great. It has no higher mission than 
to promote social pleasure and order, and the qualifications it re- 
quires are not piety or intellect, but the ability to dress well, to 
say a great deal about nothing, to lead a dance, to keep every 
tittle of the rigid traditional law of uniformities, and in all dis- 
puted questions, or doubtful positions, to imitate that truly great 
and wise man, the Levite, rather than the officious, demonstrative 
Samaritan. 

We must, of course, admit that this is a low moral and intel- 
lectual plane, but it is a plane which satisfies the aspira- 
tions and capabilities of the majority who tarry there ; and all 
things in life are not equally happy and justifiable. Looked at in 
relation to the needs of individual souls, society duties do seem to be 
utter vanity ; and, of course, we all acknowledge that it is a bet- 
ter thing to be a bishop than a dancing master ; yet if dancing 
masters are necessary, then one office is as exactly right and 
moral as the other. And no one is compelled to become a society 
man or a society woman ; but what a vast number of people 
would be at a loss how to dress themselves, and what to do with 
themselves, if Society did not devise their clothing, their habits, 
their pleasures, and the most trivial details of their lives for 
them ! 

Nor is this social dictation altogether a bad thing for the 
world. We have only to remember the number of silly, ignorant, 
selfish, self-willed people loose and at leisure, and imagine them 
going up and down and to and fro in the world with their own 
natural tastes and tempers, and indulging these without regard 
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to the feelings and rights of others, and we should quickly under- 
stand that there are cases in which individuality would cease to 
be the charming and desirable thing it is supposed to be. And 
then we should cordially admit that it is an excellent thing for 
Fashionable Society to take charge of this element and manage it 
with the tight rein of its unwritten but inexorable laws. 

For, as a rule, if people submit to this kind of chaperonage, it 
is evidence that they require it — that they are of that large ma- 
jority of average men and women who are never confounded by 
the great enigmas of life nor ambitious of its highest duties, nor 
yet capable of its widest liberties ; though it is a fact that many 
of the cleverer sort make of the very limitations of Society an 
effectual freedom, it being a truth, to those willing to take this 
kind of truth, that much may be gained by giving up a little. 

For if a man or woman dress rigorously in the mode, pay 
the social mint, anise, and cummin, speak in the regulation social 
shibboleth, then he or she may take a considerable latitude. A 
man may be soured to the core of his nature, cynical and sensual, 
but it is not the business of Society to notice these things, if only 
he observe the decencies of life, wear the regulation costume, and 
show himself occasionally in the proper drawing-rooms ; and a 
woman who transacts her Sunday church exercise regularly, and 
observes all the greater or lesser laws of Society, is not expected 
to render an account of her private life to the respectable world, 
whose business is only with the appearing side of things. 

This position brings us to the ethics of Society, which are 
constantly affirmed to be unjust, unmerciful, and not always vir- 
tuous. Society, however, never pretends to be a teacher of mo- 
rality. That is the office of religion and of law. Society con- 
tents itself with making scapegoats of such of its members as 
outrage public opinion by being found out. An obvious example 
is the case of any woman who is known to have broken the law of 
purity. Religion forgives her. Society never forgives her. It for- 
gives her partner in sin, without even requiring that he shall sin no 
more ; but for her it has no pardon and no palliation. For socially 
it is not a question of relative guilt ; it is one entirely of social 
considerations ; and Society's verdict is in accordance therewith. 
There is a redundancy of women ; they are less important than 
men ; they are more easily hit, and they are not as able to strike 
back ; therefore, through the woman, Society makes testimony 
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to the fact that it wishes to recognize the moralities it has been 
powerless to enforce. It cannot always be virtuous, but it can 
occasionally sacrifice a young kid, or send some poor scapegoat 
into the wilderness of its oblivion. This, truly, is not the code of 
the Holy Scriptures ; but then the social code is not divine, it is 
human. And it is perhaps well that the two differ, else the lower 
might debase the higher ; and it is better for humanity to have 
some ideally high standard, though they never reach it, than one 
so low that it may.be reached every day. 

Still, as a rule, the Decalogue stands as a finality, and the 
morals of society have been gradually uplifted by this fact. Many 
can remember a time when it was rather fashionable for vice to 
swagger in the face of virtue; now the social law demands that 
vice wear a mask and a robe of some decent kind. Whatever 
broad road of sin is followed by its members privately, in public 
all Society's ways must be ways of decency, and all its paths 
must be proper ; and those who defy this command are very apt 
to be scapegoated as examples of social morality. 

Of course, every one is aware that the scapegoats of society 
are seldom any worse than the other goats, and that they are 
often unjustly chosen. Perhaps they have only offended against 
some prejudice or deeply-rooted custom, and have to take the 
consequences. But that contingency is in the contract ; for So- 
ciety has the right and the obligation of self-defence, and must 
protect itself against whatever it conceives to be injurious to 
itself. To be sure, this is very sad, but not sadder than many 
things in life ; and as the Scriptures teach us that one sinner has 
no right to complain of the favor shown another sinner, we must 
infer a fundamental justice in the position, whose roots may be 
behind this existence. One comfort remains to these unfor- 
tunates—they may reflect that they have, and always have had, 
many companions ; and that after awhile they will not feel nearly 
as unhappy as they expected to feel ; nay, they may even come 
to consider their banishment as an enfranchisement. 

With an instinctive justice Society pounces upon literary 
offenders, because it apprehends literary immorality to be a 
powerful incentive to social immorality. Hence the writers of 
uncleanly literature are scapegoated— and very properly so — with 
little ceremony. For Society may tolerate a man who breaks all 
the ten commandments in private ; but it will not suffer the man 
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who describes the breaking of them in a book. Society may hold 
it no social crime to covet all a neighbor's possessions, but it does 
hold it a crime for a novelist to covet an imaginary wife. And 
there is a positive and evident justice in this estimate. For it is 
the object of Society to keep respectable on the surface, therefore 
it will not tolerate those who seek below its surface for the sins it 
does not indorse publicly. So then, if an author use his imagin- 
ation to penetrate social depths, and there beget all kinds of 
murders and adulteries and human monsters, he deserves the 
social ostracism that is sure to be given him. Society then — 
though it acts from lower and more partial aims than the Dec- 
alogue — is a moral and conserving agent ; and a law unto many 
who would heed no other law half so well. 

We must thank Society also for preventing much offensive, 
ill-conditioned personality. It teaches the young and foolish 
some decent self-restraint. Let us imagine girls of sixteen dis- 
daining the usual dress and usual forms of civility, and inflicting 
on the world their own crude, undisciplined individuality ; yawn- 
ing in the faces of all who bored them, admiring with the naivete 
of young savages, " saying just what they thought," — that is, 
pleasing themselves without any consideration for others — and we 
shall be ready to admit the superiority of the Society girls who 
have been taught to suppress their spontaneity, who have them- 
selves well in hand, who give themselves to their company, and 
play their part graciously and without a trip — the girls who 
understand les convenances and obey them, who do not " take up 
causes" or make their philanthropy conspicuous, who have no 
extreme views, whose passions are small, whose prejudices are 
mild and lady-like, and who can pay court to the fortunate or 
shrink from the unfortnnate with an equally charming frank- 
ness. 

For we must consider that as yet the people capable of dwell- 
ing alone with their own souls, and with the immortal part of 
other souls, are in the minority. The majority abhor solitude ; 
they find anything better than their own company. To think ! 
to read ! to be alone ! These three things are intolerable to people 
who love the world and the fashion thereof. And if it gives- any 
men or women satisfaction to dress, to eat, to talk, and to amuse 
themselves precisely as a crowd of other people dress, eat, talk, 
and amuse themselves ; if they prefer to merge their own natures 
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and tastes and lives in the general mass of Society ; to turn night 
into day ; to sit long hours over a single meal ; to dress half a 
dozen times in twenty-four hours ; to make penitential drives in 
the park and spin round half the night in a temperature of ninety 
degrees ; to be tyrannized over by a "set" in the world, and by 
a crowd of lazy, impudent servants in their homes — if they like 
this kind of thing, then Society is the kind of thing they will like. 
And surely common justice demands that each person be per- 
mitted to seek happiness in the form he or she thinks most 
satisfactory, whether it be in the union and sympathy of a crowd, 
or in the peace of an individual friendship with nature and 
books. For in respect that society is what it is, it is a very good 
life; but in respect that it is not more spiritual and intellectual, 
it is a very poor life. And yet, perhaps, some power intrinsically 
better could be better done without. 

Amelia B. Babe. 



